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Abstract: This paper focuses on the palaeography of two Bronze Age Aegean 
writing systems, Linear A and Linear B. Linear A, used to render the Minoan lan- 
guage (ca. 1800-1450 BC), is understood to have acted as template upon adap- 
tation of the system to write Greek, giving rise to the script traditionally called 
Linear B (ca. 1400-1190 BC). The adaptation process is likely to have operated 
on different levels: palaeographical, structural, phonological, logographical, 
metrological. In this paper, the palaeographical level will be examined. In order 
to throw light on the transmission process on graphic grounds, that is to say from 
a palaeographical perspective, the study of sign variants comes to play a key role. 
For a script (i.e. the graphic manifestation of a writing system) to be analysed, it is 
in fact necessary to ‘single out’ its constitutive components, namely signs, as well 
as their different graphic representations, namely variants. The aim of this paper 
is to see how these sign variants, in both Linear A and Linear B, were treated and 
transmitted.’ 


Keywords: Linear A palaeography, Linear B palaeography, Linear B sign variants, 
origin of Linear B, Mycenaean epigraphy. 


Signs and their variants 


For the purposes of this examination we should first address the question of what 
we mean, and understand, by graphic variant of a sign, and inquire about the cri- 
teria which may allow us to identify, detect and classify sign variants in an effective 
way. In Linear A and Linear B studies, despite sign variation having always played 


1 All drawings appearing in this paper are made by the author after GORILA for Linear A and 
after CoMIK for Linear B. For ease of reference, the tablet designation associated with the drawing 
of a given sign reflects the sign’s position in the line where it occurs (not the entry) ona tablet, for 
both Linear A and Linear B. The examination has been conducted on the basis of the photos and 
drawings available in said corpora. 
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a major role in the identification and classification of these scripts,” sign variants 
have rarely been accurately defined and studied by themselves as independent 
entities. Moreover, a greater number of palaeographical studies have been dedi- 
cated to Linear B if compared to Linear A. In Linear B traditional palaeographical 
analysis, the study of variants has been used as a tool for detecting scribal hands, 
understanding the relations between them as well as, ultimately, gleaning the 
workings of the administrative areas Linear B records refer to.* Recently, a more 
theoretical approach to sign variants has been attempted by Skelton, who tried 
to detect abstract constitutive components making up a variant and allowing for 
contextual variation.’ In what follows, I will briefly outline the ways in which 
sign variants have been treated in the scholarship. 

In traditional palaeographical analysis, variants have been used to identify 
scribal hands. The main criterion for the detection of scribal hands was formu- 
lated by Bennett, and still represents the basis of Linear B palaeographical inves- 
tigation: ‘The first and most important criterion is provided by the forms of the 
signs. Many signs have a fairly large range of variation in shape and construction. 
The number of strokes used in drawing the sign is not invariable; lines crossed 
by other lines may be drawn either in one stroke or in two separate strokes, and 
sometimes single strokes may be replaced by two parallels lines in the same posi- 


2 The initial classification of Linear A and Linear B signs was given by Evans in SM I. For the 
graphic similarity, Evans thought these represented a single script (and rendered a single lan- 
guage, Minoan), which he subdivided into ‘Class A’ and ‘Class B’. The ‘linear script of Class B’ 
was thought to have superseded ‘Class A’ as a slightly later ‘calligraphic variant’ in use at Knos- 
sos due to a ‘dynastic revolution’ (SM I: 38-39). Although after Evans scholars (esp. Alice Kober, 
Michael Ventris, Emmett L. Bennett Jr.) had already started to approach these two ‘Classes’ sepa- 
rately, the major point of departure between the two scripts came about with the decipherment of 
Linear B as Greek, to be then opposed to ‘Minoan’ Linear A, with the subsequent refinement and 
standardisation of their respective sign repertories. In particular, the same classification catego- 
ries developed for Linear B were applied to Linear A, on the assumption that these would hold 
just as good (for a discussion of terminological issues and the historical circumstances which led 
to the current definition of Linear A and Linear B see esp. Salgarella forthcoming §§ 1.2-1.3; for a 
useful historical survey of the study of palaeography in Aegean Linear scripts see Palaima 2011; 
for a broader discussion of the construction of the ‘Minoan’ civilisation by Evans and the endu- 
rance of his theoretical framework see esp. Schoep 2018). Linear A and Linear B show a number 
of shared signs similar in shape (homomorphic) and in some cases, arguably, phonetic value (ho- 
mophone). The validity of reading Linear A homomorphic signs with Linear B phonetic values 
has been much discussed (Hooker 1975, and 1989-90, Godart 1984, Duhoux 1989, Consani and 
Negri 1999, Palaima and Sikkenga 1999), and the legitimacy of this method has been supported 
ultimately by Steele and Meissner 2017. 

3 See esp. the palaeographical works by Bennett et al. 1958, Olivier 1967, Palaima 1988, Driessen 
2000. 

4 Skelton 2008, 2011. 
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tion. Nonessential lines may be added as if they were serifs. In place of straight 
lines, curves may be drawn, and simple curves may be elaborated. The propor- 
tions of the signs are not constant; lines may be relatively longer or shorter, and 
the angles at which lines meet may increase or decrease’.® Therefore, sign var- 
iants can be understood as characterised primarily by ‘variation in shape and 
construction’: the former entails the conceptual variation in sign form, and as 
such, may give us clues to the Linear A to Linear B variants transmission process; 
the latter has more to do with ductus and personal choices in handwriting, and 
may give us information about scribal training. 

Further to this, Palaima set out some more explicit parameters in relation 
to differences in sign forms. He distinguishes between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
factors: ‘One can identify the writing styles of different scribes by the significantly 
different forms of signs that they use. The difference can be: a) in the conception 
of a sign; b) in the order of component strokes; c) in the number of elements; d) 
in the position of the elements relative to one another; e) in the shapes of the ele- 
ments’.° Instead, as secondary factors he takes those that ‘cause a scribe to depart 
occasionally from his normal way of writing a sign’, as, for instance, the order 
in which strokes are written, minor variations in sign form and other variations 
caused by the context. As last step, Driessen refined the methodology by adding 
another criterion for scribal hand identification. This is identification of scribal 
hands through pinacological features, taken as an external criterion, that was 
to be combined with the more internal one, namely scribal hand identification 
through palaeographical features.’ Although pinacological features were also set 
as a criterion by Bennett, Olivier and Palaima in their more discursive formula- 
tions, it was Driessen who systematised these features. Pinacological features can 
be briefly summarised as involving tablet manufacture (shape, size, palm and 
finger prints), tablet manipulation (opisthography, pleurography, cutting), and 
the inscription itself from an external point of view (text arrangement, ruling, 
spacing and blanks, erasures, use of word-divider). Driessen, therefore, was some- 
what responsible for systematising the previous consensus and making explicit 
implicit assumptions, and in doing so his definitions became communis opinio. 
Moreover, Driessen made it explicit the question (already implicit in, and of vital 
importance to, palaeographical studies from Kober and Bennett in the 1940’s 
onward)® of how we should interpret palaeographical ‘variants’: ‘to improve the 


5 Bennett et al. 1958: 90. 

6 Palaima 1988: 21. 

7 Driessen 2000: 33-60. 

8 Implicit in all palaeographical studies is the question as to whether graphic variants of a sign 
are part of the repertory of a scribe (‘intra-individual’ in Driessen’s terminology) or indicate 
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reliability of handwriting comparison, it should still be asked whether the pres- 
ence of a graphic variant should be seen as an indication of inter-individual dif- 
ference rather than as a sign of intra-individual variation’.? This question, appar- 
ently, was left unanswered. The parameter ‘sign variant distribution’ is, in fact, 
not sufficient to single out distinctive hands, as different variants may be used by 
the same scribe. 

Recently, a more theoretical approach to variants has been formulated by 
Skelton, and further applied jointly by Firth and Skelton.’® In order to find an 
effective way of differentiating between variants of a given sign Skelton distin- 
guishes between the categories of ‘character’ and ‘character state’. She takes as 
‘character’ any abstract conception ofa graphic feature that varies (e.g. the feature 
presence/absence of a stroke), and as ‘character state’ the actual way in which 
that feature appears in a sign (e.g. the actual presence/absence of a stroke). This 
is a very useful and objective approach which singles out, rather abstractly, the 
constitutive components we may understand the variant of a sign is characterised 
by. With this formulation in mind, then Firth and Skelton borrowed a method tra- 
ditionally used to trace the evolution of biological entities, namely phylogenetic 
systematics, in order to trace the evolution of Linear B sign shapes. 

Although the results Firth and Skelton arrived at by using the phylogenetic 
systematics method are in line with those obtained by Driessen’s traditional pal- 
aeographical analysis (i.e. the subdivision of Knossos scribal hands into three 
‘stylistic classes’, also reflecting chronological separations), some basic assump- 
tions behind their analysis may be slightly biased and misleading, and may attract 
some criticism.” This is primarily because Firth and Skelton based their analysis 
on the assumptions of sign standardisation (in the Linear A to Linear B transmis- 
sion process), sign simplification over time (within Linear B) and sign evolution. 
These assumptions, although perhaps viable at times, do not appear to be widely 
applicable. Firth and Skelton are careful to stipulate that they are working with 
dates assigned to specific deposits by the archaeologists and they are aware of 
controversies with dating, however there is a major methodological flaw in their 
argumentation. We could speak in evolutionary terms only if we were in a posi- 
tion clearly to chronologically evaluate sign shapes and sign variants. In other 
words, we should have reached a good appreciation of the Linear A to Linear B 
variants transmission process, which would enable us effectively to link Linear B 


differences between scribes (‘inter-individual’ in Driessen’s terminology). Palaima (1988) called 
these ‘significant variants’ and ‘insignificant variants’ in his work on Pylos scribal hands. 

9 Driessen 2000: 36. 

10 Skelton 2008, Skelton 2011, Firth and Skelton 2016. 

11 For a discussion of the flaws inherent in this approach see Salgarella forthcoming, § 3.3.1.2. 
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variants to Linear A ones on palaeographical grounds. In addition, we would also 
need to have a clear picture of sign evolution over time in order to be able to single 
out ‘older’ and ‘newer’ features. However, this evolutionary approach is in itself 
partially misleading, as long as we lack an in-depth and precise knowledge of the 
variants transmission process. 

In this paper, the present author will adhere to the following definitions, 
within what can be thought of as a ‘combinatory’ approach.” Only variation 
in shape should be taken as meaningful and significant for investigating the 
Linear A to Linear B variants transmission process. Such variation is inherently 
complex, given that a sign, or better the abstract conception of a sign, can be 
realised in different ways based on the number and type of graphic ‘combination 
traits’ it shows. Any variation that can affect a graphic element of a sign is here 
taken as ‘combination trait’, given that multiple traits can be combined together 
to produce a variant. Therefore, we may assume that a variant consists of a com- 
bination of different traits, which do not always correlate with one another. This 
way of dealing with graphic constituents of a sign is similar to that developed 
by Skelton,” which is definitely an insightful and productive approach to vari- 
ants and their detection, inasmuch as offering an abstract and theoretical way 
of looking at sign variation. However, this approach should not be too strict, nor 
given chronological significance (as by Skelton, although hypothetically). 

Bearing in mind and drawing on the above discussion, we shall now look 
at what the situation is in Linear A and B with respect to sign variants and their 
distribution. The aim of the following examination is to understand whether 
(and if so how many) variants were developed within Linear B or can they be 
traced back to Linear A with some degree of likelihood. This study focuses on the 
palaeographical evidence of signs attested on administrative documents only: 
for Linear B these are primarily tablets (page-shaped, palmleaf-shaped, card- 
shaped) and nodules, for Linear A these are tablets and sealed documents (i.e. 
roundels, nodules, noduli, sealings). This choice has been made because: i) this 
context of use is the one showing the most continuity in the Linear A to Linear 
B writing tradition, therefore allowing for closer typological comparison of the 
documents involved; ii) we may speculatively assume that the script transmission 
process took place within the framework of a ‘community of practice’ and, as far 
as Linear B is concerned, to suit the needs of the recordkeeping of palatial admin- 
istrations. With respect to find-places, the Linear B documents analysed are those 


12 As set out in Salgarella forthcoming, § 3.3.1.3. 
13 Skelton 2008: 166. 
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understood to represent the earliest evidence of Linear B writing.“ These come 
from two Knossos tablet deposits: the Room of the Chariot Tablets (henceforth 
RCT), understood to be the earliest in date (Late Minoan II-IIIA1),” and the North 
Entrance Passage (henceforth NEP), possibly representing the second earliest.*° 
As to Linear A, the examination focuses on documents coming from two sets of 
sites: i) sites which have yielded the largest amount of evidence from administra- 
tive contexts (Haghia Triada, Khania, Zakros, Phaistos, Knossos, Mallia); ii) sites 
in geographical proximity to Knossos (Arkhanes, Tylissos).’” Although perhaps 
not exhaustive inasmuch as not inclusive of all document types and all sites, this 
examination nevertheless offers a case-study for the palaeographical investiga- 
tion of these two Bronze Age Aegean scripts. 


14 For an overview and discussion of the chronology of Linear B documents (both on Crete and 
Mainland Greece) see Driessen 2008: 68-79. 

15 Driessen 1990: 114, 1997, 2000. A re-evaluation of Driessen 2000 has recently been conducted 
by Firth and Melena 2016. Driessen (2000: 19-21) estimated a total of about 648 documents (644 
tablets, only 75 almost complete, and 4 seals) to be attributable to the RCT with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. Initially, some 300 tablets were attributed to the RCT by Evans’ Handlist and 
published in SM (about 40 are now missing). Olivier (1967) attributed to the RCT another 300 
fragments (by establishing joins, because of the subject matter, the palaeographical similarities 
with RCT detected scribal hands or the physical characteristics of the fragments). Driessen 
based his palaeographical analysis (Driessen 2000) on KT”, as inclusive of a number of further 
fragments found in a store-room of the Heraklion Museum (Driessen 2000: 20; Driessen 1990: 
51). For tablets and fragments left out by Driessen see Driessen 2000: 20, fn. 8. 

16 Driessen 1999. Driessen (2000: 151) also noticed that the scribal hands active in the North 
Entrance Passage fall into the category of either ‘conservative’ or ‘centrist’ scribal groups. As is the 
case for the RCT, there is no absolute certainty about the precise number of tablets attributable to 
the NEP. Driessen (1999: 212-213) and Firth (2000-2001: 146-147, 225-226) estimated that a total 
of about 500 tablets are likely to have originated from the NEP. 

17 The breakdownisas follows (after Schoep 2002: 20-21): Haghia Triada: tot 1250 documents (147 
tablets, 1103 sealed documents); Zakros: tot 591 documents (31 tablets, 560 sealed documents); 
Khania: tot 303 documents (94 tablets, 209 sealed documents), Andreadaki-Vlazaki and Hallager 
2007, and Andreadaki-Vlazaki and Godart 2014 published new finds, adding to the above total 
another 5 tablets and 1 roundel; Knossos: tot 131 documents (6 tablets, 125 sealed documents); 
Phaistos: tot 61 documents (26 tablets, 35 sealed documents); Mallia: tot 12 documents (6 tablets, 
6 sealed documents); Tylissos: tot 7 documents (2 tablets, 5 sealed documents); Arkhanes: tot 
7 tablets. The majority of Linear A evidence (from both administrative and non-administrative 
contexts) falls within the Late Minoan IB period. Documents from Phaistos, Mallia, Knossos and 
Akrotiri are understood to be slightly earlier in date: Linear A from Phaistos dates to Middle 
Minoan IIB-IIIB, Linear A from Mallia to Middle Minoan IIIB, while Linear A from Knossos (and 
Akrotiri) dates to Late Minoan IA. For a discussion of LA chronology see: Schoep 1995, 2002: 
17-21; Decorte 2018: 22-24). 
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Fig. 1: Find-places of the Linear A and B documents discussed (Crete)*® 


KNOSSOS 
TYLISSOS @ @ 
@ ARKHANES 


HAGHIA \@@ PHAISTOS 


TRIADA 


Sign variants in Linear A 


Our main tool for a palaeographical analysis of Linear A is GORILA, which still 
represents the most comprehensive work on Linear A palaeography so far under- 
taken.’? GORILA V contains a list of ‘standardised’ Linear A signs, followed by 
charts displaying the palaeographical variation of each single sign. However 
useful these charts happen to be, they are not accurate enough to allow for a 
detailed study of palaeographical variation. First of all, given that there still lacks 
a proper definition of what a ‘sign variant’ is (if this is possible at all), it is neither 
clear nor easy to differentiate between different variants of a given sign, as shown 
in GORILA. Second, GORILA charts do not list all the attestations in which a given 
(supposed) sign variant occurs. As a result, based on these charts it is not possi- 
ble to carry out any frequency analysis of the distribution of a given sign variant, 
nor is it to understand whether some variants happen to be site-restricted or 
show a wider distribution. Given that this understanding is essential in order to 
throw light on the way(s) in which sign variants were transmitted from Linear A 
to Linear B (as well as which ones specifically, and how many overall), the author 
set out to map palaeographical variation in Linea A by making site-specific pal- 
aeographical charts which would account for all occurrences of a given sign in 
all its variants.”° As case study, the following sites have been examined (here in 
alphabetical order): Arkhanes, Haghia Triada, Khania, Knossos, Mallia, Phaistos, 


18 Map produced by the author. 

19 A supplement to GORILA is currently in preparation (Del Freo and Zurbach 2011). The most 
relevant palaeographical works prior to GORILA are: Evans, SM I (1909); Evans and Myres, SM IT 
(1952); Carratelli 1945; Brice 1961, Raison and Pope 1994. 

20 These charts will be available as appendixes in Salgarella forthcoming. 
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Tylissos, Zakros.”* These palaeographical charts, therefore, represent the ‘palae- 
ographical ID-card’ of each one of the sites considered. A close examination of 
the palaeographical features detectable from the charts has enabled to notice an 
interesting pattern in terms of sign variant distribution. The results are presented 
in Figures 23.7? 


Fig. 2: Cross-site distribution of Linear A variants 


Khania Zakros Arkhanes Mallia Knossos” Tylissos”* 
. - ! = 
a j=) | | & | fay _-| kd | 
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na TS) oY ee Pee 
(AB 06) | | | | [-]] [-] 
ni | ye x KX 
(AB 30) “ a re ) [-] Md [-] | [-] 
ti , NI /- : 
me /\ ai 7\ A [-] (\ fede 


Fig. 3: Linear A variants distribution at Haghia Triada and Phaistos 
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21 For the number of administrative documents coming from these sites see fn. 17. 


22 Figures from Salgarella forthcoming (Figures 15-16). 


23 Knossos shows many fewer variants, but the number of Linear A documents found at this site 


is considerably small. 
24 At Tylissos the evidence is extremely poor, and e.g. na, ni, ti are not attested. 
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It can be noticed that a good number of variants show a cross-site distribution 
and, therefore, are not site-specific. Interestingly, the signs showing this pattern 
are all AB signs, i.e. signs shared between Linear A and Linear B. Even more inter- 
estingly, it can be noticed that the sites showing cross-site distribution of variants 
happen to be located north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete, and 
most of them are also coastal sites, or reasonably closed to the sea. These are: 
Khania, Knossos, Arkhanes, Tylissos, Mallia and Zakros. Instead, if we look at 
the palaeographical situation in central/south Crete, here represented by Haghia 
Triada and Phaistos, a different trend can be observed, as only one single variant 
of a given sign is attested, in a rather consistent fashion. For the purposes of this 
paper, we should bear in mind this pattern, to which we shall come back later on. 


Sign variants in Linear B 


Turning now to Linear B, attention is paid to what are understood to be the ear- 
liest contexts of Linear B writing, namely the Room of the Chariot Tablets (RCT) 
and the North Entrance Passage (NEP) at Knossos.”* Both tablet deposits (if not 
archives, as the RCT is) have also been understood to be characterised by a rea- 
sonably consistent (‘coherent’) palaeographical situation. This is especially true 
for the RCT, in which the difficulty in effectively distinguishing scribal hands has 
resulted in applying the general designation ‘Hand 124’ to the group of individu- 
als responsible for writing the tablets therein contained.*° Furthermore, Driessen 
has demonstrated that the RCT is characterised by ‘low inter-individual variation 
and high intra-individual variability’ of sign forms within the graphic repertory of 
RCT scribal hands,” meaning that every scribe mastered a good number of differ- 
ent variants, but at the same time these variants were well spread across scribes. 
This palaeographical ‘uniformity’ appears to be distinctive of the RCT, apparently 
in contrast to assumingly later Knossos deposits. 

Moving onto the NEP, a coherent group of hands has been identified as 
working in this deposit as well.”® Some scribal hands are understood to have been 


25 See fnn. 15-16. 

26 Olivier (1967: 66-67) placed lower-case letters (a to s) after the generic designation H “124” 
in order to tentatively differentiate between some more clearly distinguishable scribal hands. 
Driessen (Driessen 2000: 31-32) slightly revised Olivier’s classification and used upper case 
letters to reflect his own groupings (further subdivided in ‘major scribes’, ‘minor scribes’ and 
‘stylus groups’). 

27 Driessen 2000: 97, 145. 

28 Olivier 1967: 24, 108-109, 112, 126; Driessen 1999. 
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active in this tablet deposit only, while for some others scribal cross-references 
with hands active elsewhere at Knossos have been established.’ If, on the one 
side the NEP seems to show, to an extent, some ‘cohésion graphique’*° (as the 
RCT does fully) and to appear relatively isolated in terms of scribal activity, on the 
other side some palaeographical and epigraphical features suggest to connect its 
documents with texts found elsewhere at Knossos. This circumstance makes the 
NEP a palaeographically idionsyncratic deposit. Finally, it is worth pointing out 
that, according to Driessen’s subdivision of Knossos hands into ‘conservatives’, 
‘progressives’ and ‘centrists’, the majority of NEP hands belong to the conserva- 
tive class. 

Given that an accurate palaeographical examination of NEP tablets is still 
missing (Driessen 1999 still remains the only work on the topic), in order to study 
the palaeography of the NEP, the author made a visual dossier of all tablets said to 
come from this deposit (based on Firth’s attributions)” and examined their pal- 
aeographical features.** This examination has been conducted in the fashion of 
a ‘palaeographical exercise’, by focusing the attention on those signs that show 
significant variation in sign form, and as such are more suitable for a comparative 
analysis with RCT and Linear A sign variants. This has allowed to check the dis- 
tribution of sign variants in the NEP in order to assess palaeographical variation 
in this context. As to the palaeographical context of the RCT, Driessen 2000 still 
remains the most recent study on the subject. This has therefore been taken as 
a reasonably reliable source to check sign variants distribution in said archive. 

The analysis carried out by comparing the palaeography of both the RCT and 
the NEP* has shown that considerable palaeographical variation is still noticea- 
ble in the NEP, understood to be slightly later in date than the RCT, and chronolog- 
ically situated between the RCT and the rest of Knossos tablet deposits. However, 
the more marked intra-scribal variability detectable in the NEP makes it easier to 
distinguish scribal hands, as opposed to the RCT. This circumstance suggests that 
a process of ‘sign selection’, plausibly down to each individual’s personal choice, 
may have been on the way. Moving from the RCT to the NEP palaeographical con- 


29 Driessen 1999: 215. However, Driessen’s analysis is solely based on Olivier 1967 and not borne 
out by any archaeological examination. 

30 Olivier 1967: 129. 

31 Driessen 1999: 216. Classification in Driessen 2000: 151. 

32 Firth 2000-2001: 219, 225-226. Firth 2000-2001 is a revised version of Firth 1997 (NEP tablets 
attribution discussed on p. 44) and is therefore taken as a more reliable source. These two 
publications still remain the most recent works on Knossos find-spots. 

33 Discussion in Salgarella forthcoming. 

34 Comprehensive analysis and discussion in Salgarella forthcoming, § 3.3.3. 
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texts, three trends have been identified with respect to variants transmission and 
distribution: (1) continuation of variants, (2) preference for ‘later’ developments, 
(3) retention of some ‘older’ features. Starting with the continuation of variants, 
it can be noted that in some cases the same sign variants continued from Linear 
A onto the RCT and also the NEP. This continuation of variants may be dubbed 
‘Linear A-RCT-NEP continuity’. The signs showing this pattern are (Figures 4-5): 
AB 08/a with one or two horizontal strokes; AB 07/di with different stems (uni- 
linear or segmented); AB 77/ka with straight or wavy lines; AB 13/me with 1 or 2 
lateral strokes; AB 73/mi in three variants (dotted-eye, dot-less eye, eye-less, and 
apparently showing sign simplification already in Linear A since all three vari- 
ants were already present in Linear A and continued into Liner B); AB 06/na with 
different stems (unilinear or segmented); AB 30/ni with twisted and non-twisted 
stem (but note that in Linear A twisted-stem ni is only attested at Khania and 
Arkhanes; see discussion below); AB 78/qe with internal dots or strokes. 


Figs 4-5: Continuation of variants 
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When it comes to preferences for later developments, in the NEP there seems 
to be a preference, in terms of relative frequency in sign use, for signs showing 
traits developed within Linear B. These instances are listed in Figures 6-7, with 
the most common variant highlighted, and are discussed below. In the NEP AB 
60/ra mostly occurs with a detached circle, which at times is drawn as a semi- 
circle (second most frequent variant). This latter variant is the one likely to have 
developed out of the Linear A uniliner AB 60/ra variant (which is the only variant 
of AB 60/ra occurring in Linear A). This, in turn, is likely to have given rise to 
the most common NEP variant of AB 60/ra, showing a detached circle, by way 
of closing the semicircular line and making it become a distinctive trait by itself. 
The variant of AB 41/si showing two horizontal strokes in the stem is the one 
preferred in the NEP, while in the RCT the variant showing one horizontal stroke 
only appears to be more common. By comparison with how AB 41/si is drawn in 
Linear A, i.e. in a trident-looking shape showing one single stroke crossing the 
stem, it may be assumed that the two-stroke variant was a further development 
within Linear B. Linear B-only sign B 12/so shows two horizontal strokes on the 
lateral upper part of the sign: these can be drawn either as a triangle or parallel 
to one another. The former variant is the more frequent one in the RCT, while 
in the NEP it is the latter. The sign is not attested in Linear A and is taken as a 
new introduction in Linear B. However, Melena has tentatively put forward that 
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Linear A sign A 363, attested as hapax at Zakros (on ZA 14.2), could represent, 
at least graphically, the source behind Linear B 12/so.*” If this hypothesis holds 
true (which, however, only remains speculative for now), the variant of B 12/so 
showing an angular upper trait may be supposed to be closer to its alleged Linear 
A counterpart. Hence, B 12/so with lateral parallel strokes is likely to be taken as 
a further development within Linear B. 

Finally, two signs, namely AB 30/ni and AB 31/sa, are both preferred in their 
twisted-stem variants in the NEP. In the RCT, the two variants of AB 30/ni (uni- 
linear and twisted-stem) appear to be evenly distributed, but AB 31/sa is more 
frequent in its twisted-stem variant. If we look at Linear A, it can be noticed that 
the common shape of both AB 30/ni and AB 31/sa is that characterised by a uni- 
linear stem, and only AB 30/ni may occur with a twisted-stem. This latter variant, 
however, is only attested at Khania and Arkhanes (Figure 20), and is therefore 
to be taken as site-restricted. As a result, we may entertain the possibility that 
twisted-stem AB 31/sa, a variant of the sign not attested in Linear A, may have 
developed within Linear B by analogy with twisted-stem AB 30/ni, and came to 
represent the most common variant used in both the RCT and NEP. 


Figs 6-7: Preferences for ‘later’ developments 


AB 60/ra AB 41/si B 12/so 
LA 
—_ 
Q B 
= _ _ 
ZA 8.1 so = A 363? 
cee ZA 14.2 (hapax) 
RCT 
Ic Je | lo | AM ran 
Vo(1) 205 Ce 61.3 V(2)147.5|  g.63 Ceg3——=*;s F(A) 157.1 Xd 111 
NEP " 
k WE) ) A TAM 
X 1050 X 793 C 902.4 E 777.2 E 843.1 Bg 817 X 1010 


35 Melena 2014: 84-88. 
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AB 30/ni AB 31/sa 
LA 
V 7 
KH 5.4 ARKH 4a. 1 HT 89.1 
NEP 
C954.1 Se 880.2 L 868 DI(1) 946 


The NEP also seems to show examples of both sign simplification and sign elab- 
oration. We can take as sign simplification the following instances (Figure 8): 
AB 13/me in the variant with no lateral strokes, and Linear B-only sign B 15/mo 
without little strokes in the branches. As to AB 13/me, in both Linear A and Linear 
B it can come in two variants, showing either two or one parallel vertical strokes 
crossing the curvy line on the upper right side of the sign. The variant with two 
strokes happens to be the most common one in both Linear A, and RCT and NEP 
(examples highlighted in Figure 8), and the variant showing only one stroke can 
be assumed to have developed out of the former by way of sign simplification. 
Interestingly, the NEP also shows a case where this process of sign simplification 
may have gone further: this is a variant of AB 13/me showing no lateral strokes at 
all (KN X 999, unattributed tablet fragment). As to Linear B-only sign B 15/mo, in 
the RCT it is usually drawn with little strokes in the upper branches. Alongside 
this variant, also a variant without this additional feature is attested, which can 
be taken as having arisen out of the former by way of sign simplification (removal 
of additional ‘embellishments’). Instead, in the NEP this latter variant happens 
to be by far the most common one (only very few examples of the former are 
attested). However, it has to be acknowledged that this second example (concern- 
ing B 15/mo) is less compelling than the first one (concerning AB 13/me). For, 
lacking a Linear A counterpart of the sign for comparative purposes, the oppo- 
site possibility could also be entertained, that is that the variant of B 15/mo with 
additional embellishments (little strokes in the branches) could potentially have 
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developed from the stroke-less variant by way of sign elaboration. Nevertheless, 
the first hypothesis put forward is more realistic if we consider a general trend 
detectable in the NEP, i.e. an apparent preference for simplified shapes (variants). 


Fig. 8: Sign simplification over time 


AB 13/me B 15/mo 
LA 
EI} # 
ZA 14.1. HT51b.1 
RCT = 
s x 
A | 2 7 4 
| 
7 Xd 200 Sc 5169 
V(2) 60.3. Ce59.2 
NEP 
® ae % |? 
E 843.1  Uf(2)839a xX 999 Dk(1) 945b DI(1) 7721 


As to sign elaboration, two signs appear to follow this trend: AB 81/ku and AB 06/ 
na (Figures 9-10). AB 81/ku occurs in two variants in Linear A, one more pictorial 
and one more stylized, which also happens to be the most common one (high- 
lighted in Figure 9). This latter variant was the one carried on to Linear B, as being 
the only one of the abovementioned two attested in the RCT. But when it comes 
to the NEP, it can be noticed that a more elaborated variant of the sign appears to 
have taken over and to be the most frequent one. This variant (highlighted under 
NEP in Figure 9) seems to have started to be used in the RCT (see e.g. KN Xd 80), 
but only very rarely, and shows elaboration on traits not marked as such in Linear 
A (i.e. segmented tail on the right-hand side; additional ear-looking feature on 
the left-hand side, which can be somewhat compared to the elaborate AB 81/ku 
variant of Linear A). This quite elaborated shape is by far the most used one in 
the NEP, and all instances show the right-hand tail (while in the RCT there are still 
some tail-less examples, therefore somewhat closer to Linear A). 
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Second, AB 06/na apparently shows some elaboration over time (esp. within 
Linear B) involving the feature ‘joint’. In both Linear A and Linear B, AB 06/ 
na shows variation at the joint between the end of the stem and the top (it also 
shows variation in the stem, as it can be either unilinear or segmented, but such 
variation is not taken as significant trait in this instance). In Linear A the most 
common variants of AB 06/na are those showing either one shorter line or a dot 
at the junction between the stem and the top (first type, examples highlighted 
in Figure 10), in the RCT the most common variants show a semicircle as joint 
(second type, examples highlighted in Figure 10), while in the NEP the most 
common variants are the one with a semicircle joint (like in the RCT) and the one 
showing a complete circle (third type, examples highlighted in Figure 10). These 
two variants are equally attested in the NEP, and the latter variant (not attested in 
the RCT) may be understood to have developed within Linear B by way of closing 
the semicircle joint into a full circle. However, much interestingly, Linear A from 
Zakros and Khania show one instance each of a AB 06/na with a semicircle (type 
two variant, on ZA 10a.2) and a circle (type three variant, if not type two, on KH 
5.3). This piece of evidence may suggest that these variants were already present 
in Linear A, although not widely spread, and might have been passed onto Linear 
B from Linear A writing practices in used at Zakros and Khania. 


Figs 9-10: Sign elaboration over time 


AB 81/ku 
: 
ZA 15b.2 HT 93a.6 KH 18.2. HT 87.4 
RCT 
wd 
S 3 Sy | US 
Xd 112 Sc 236 Ce 1391 Xd 80 
NEP 
3 31) S14 
DI(1) 792 B(3) 816 =C(4) 911.6 L870 
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Linear A signs were drawn. These are (Figure 11): AB 38/e once occurring in a 
Fig. 11: Retention of ‘older’ features 
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AB 06/na 
LA 
— — 
> G 
, | 
HT 28b.2 HT31.4 KH40 } ZA 10a.2 | KHS3 
: (Zakros only)** | (Khania only) 
RCT ; 
— SS wa TS 
Lal i la) 0 ' 
) ) \ 
! \ 
Xd7761 | Vc65 F8139 Vc73 
NEP 
ae a 1 = A oy = 
= 7, 7 | : @Q g 
! | | ] | 
X 1018 C979 Sg 884 E 843.2 V 958.1 V 1004 
Finally, in the NEP, rather strikingly, there are still a few palaeographical features 


that can be taken as somewhat ‘older’, as more reminiscent of the way in which 


AB 38/e with 3" stroke AB 28/i with additional thumb 
LA 
fH OY Ye 
HT 12.4 ZAS5a3 HT 62.3 ZA 5b.1 
RCT 
NEP 


\I 


B 799.1 


ZA 10a.1 and ZA 10a.4. 


36 This variant, peculiar for its uniqueness, also occurs another two times on the same tablet: 
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shape showing a third stroke on both lateral legs (this variant is closer to Linear A 
examples, but is never attested in the RCT), and AB 28/i idiosyncratically drawn 
with an additional thumb by scribal hand H 104 (in a shape much resembling a 
Linear A-only variant of AB 28/i, namely A 28b, and occurring in the man name 
da-i-pi-ta also attested in Linear A on ZA 8.5, 10a.4-5).?” 

In conclusion, it has been shown that a considerable degree of palaeographi- 
cal variability is witnessed in both the RCT and NEP contexts. It has been pointed 
out that at times the same graphic variants are attested in both contexts and 
also in Linear A, which may make us speak of ‘palaeographical continuity’ from 
Linear A to the RCT and NEP contexts. Moreover, unlike generally assumed, it is 
not always the case that in Linear B signs underwent a process of sign simplifi- 
cation over time, since some instances seem to be indicative of sign elaboration 
having taken place. As a result, both processes, namely sign simplification and 
sign elaboration, seem to have operated concomitantly. 


Linear A to Linear B variants transmission process 
We shall now try to combine the results obtained from the palaeographical anal- 
ysis of Linear A and Linear B. Theoretically, two scenarios can be envisaged to 


account for the Linear A to Linear B variants transmission process (Figure 12). 


Fig. 12: Linear A to Linear B palaeographical scenarios*® 


Scenario (1) Scenario (2) 

LA variants LA variants 

Ai Ao A; A: Ao A; 
standardisation | continuity 
of 1 variant »« 
Jf mT \ 
fi. . : 

Bi Bo B 3 Bi B2 B3 

EB veeshnis LB variants 


37 This idiosyncratic variant of AB 38/e is not very common, but can still be found in some 
instances at Knossos and in the Mainland (Pylos and Thebes). Interestingly, this variant also 
occurs on two inscribed stirrup jars: TH Z 866 and 867 (I would like to thank Dr. Anna Judson for 
bringing this to my attention). 

38 After Salgarella forthcoming (Figure 54). 
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The first scenario happens to be the one widely accepted and inbuilt in current 
interpretations. This is the scenario assumed by Driessen in his ‘master sign 
model’? and the one standing behind Firth and Skelton’s assumptions.*° This 
scenario envisages a process of sign standardisation whereby one graphic variant 
of a Linear A sign at some point became standardised to be turned into a Linear B 
sign. Out of this assumed standardised variant, which can be taken as some sort 
of ‘archetype’, further variants are supposed to have arisen independently within 
Linear B. However, this model is untenable in the light of the results obtained 
from the above examination. In fact, the above analysis has shown that in Linear 
A more than one sign variant could be used intra-site, a good many of these vari- 
ants also happen to show inter-site distribution (i.e. cross-site distribution of sign 
variants), and most of these shared variants are also present in Linear B, that is to 
say continued straight into Linear B. For these reasons, although the two scenar- 
ios may not be strictly speaking mutually exclusive (as the transmission process 
may have had a much more complicated history), the second scenario appears to 
represent a more persuasive model, as it happens to better explain the Linear A to 
Linear B variants transmission process. 

In the light of all the above, we may want to ask ourselves where these con- 
tinued variants derived from, that is to say whether any local influences can be 
detected which might have played a role in the process of script adaptation. In 
fact, if the second scenario is more likely to be taken as a plausibly realistic model, 
we may want to ask ourselves where the script is likely to have taken more influ- 
ences from. Given that, as shown in the previous paragraphs, sites located north 
and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete show the most variants contin- 
ued into Linear B, the evidence from this area has been looked at more attentively. 
As a result, some noteworthy linguistic features and a particularly remarkable 
palaeographical situation have been noticed. This evidence is presented below. 

With respect to what can be taken as linguistic features, the Linear A doc- 
uments from Zakros and Khania stand out in preserving: a) possible Linear B 
o-series ancestors (put forward by Melena 2014)*?; b) 3 out of 4 Linear B z-se- 
ries signs detectable at Khania; c) possible graphic sources for Linear B 42/wo at 
Khania. All Linear B o-series ancestors put forward by Melena happen to occur as 
hapaxes at either Zakros or Khania. These are (Figure 13): A 364 = B 14/do? (ZA 
15a.7), A 349 = B 36/jo? (KH 11.4), A 362 = B 52/no? (ZA 10b.1), A 363 = B 12/so? (ZA 


39 Driessen 2000: 34: ‘each [LB] sign, which has a symbolic value originally assigned by the 
person who adapted Linear B from Linear A, follows a standard convention and is a graphism 
composed of, broadly speaking, straight (rectilinear) strokes or arcs (curvilinear strokes)’. 

40 Firth and Skelton 2016a-—c. 

41 Melena 2014: 84-88. 
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14.2).47 Although some of these proposals may be slightly problematic, it is still 
significant that all attestations are only attested at either of these two sites, and 


never elsewhere. 


Fig. 13: Possible Linear B o-series ancestors”? 
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B 14/do B 36/jo B 52/no B 12/so 
7 
9 > 
oa : 
A364 A 349 A 362 A 363 
ZA 15a.7 (hapax) KH 11.4 (hapax) ZA 10b.1 (hapax) ZA 14.2 (hapax) 


Three out of the four z-series signs of Linear B are attested on Khania documents. 
These are (Figure 14): AB 17/za, AB 74/ze, AB 20/zo. Of these, AB 20/zo only occurs 
as hapax at Khania (KH 57.2), apparently showing a logographic behaviour; AB 
74/ze is attested at both Khania and Haghia Triada, and taken as behaving logo- 
graphically based on context; whereas, AB 17/za shows a more widespread distri- 
bution and seems to behave syllabically. The fact that as many as three z-series 
signs can be detected at Khania may be suggestive of the series having started to 
develop precisely at Khania, at least on graphic grounds. 


Fig. 14: Possible Linear B z-series ancestors 


Khania-only Khania & Haghia Triada Widespread 
AB 20/zo AB 74/ze AB 17/za 
(logogram?) (logogram) (syllabogram) 
KH 57.2 (hapax) KH Wa 10070 KH 86.1 


kf 


HT 16.4 HT Wa 1298 


HT 85a.3 ZA 10b.1 


42 Further discussion of these parallels and how tenable they are in Salgarella forthcoming, 


§ 4.1.4.1. 
43 After Melena 2014: 84-88. 
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Khania could also preserve evidence of at least two possible graphic sources 
which might have given rise to Linear B 42/wo on graphic grounds. These are A 
306 and A 350 (Figure 15). 


Fig. 15: Possible graphic sources for Linear B wo (B 42) 


LA IB 

A 306 A 350 B 42/wo 
. ; ot 

KH 11.3 KH 11.5 KN Ce 59.1 


Based on the extant evidence, A 306 is only attested at Khania and Haghia Triada. 
Most crucially, only at Khania it is draw with a dot atop (examples given below, 
Figure 16), resulting in a shape remarkably similar to some instances of Linear B 
42/wo as drawn in the RCT (if we disregard the lateral curl present in A 306). By 
contrast, all Haghia Triada attestations are drawn in a very different fashion from 
their Khania counterparts. Strikingly, it can be noted that in the RCT there occur 
some examples of B 42/wo written without the bottom-line (bottom-less B 42/wo 
variant), and this variant is only used by H 124-A, taken as the main scribal hand 
working in the RCT. The parallel is indeed remarkable and could suggest that 
A 306 acted as graphic source for B 42/wo. If not so, Khania preserves another 
alternative good candidate to represent a possible ancestor (or source) of B 42/wo 
for its palaeographical appearance, namely A 350 occurring as hapax at Khania 
(KH 11.5). 


Fig. 16: Possible graphic development of Linear B wo (B 42) 


LA (A 306) LB (B 42/wo) 
Khania RCT 
bee - c= ies Bo oo) 
—— > = = eS te < 
A 306 
KH 11.3 KH4.2  KH6.7 KH11.6 KH 21.3 Ag 87 Ag 88 
opposed to Haghia Triada NEP 
) 
K rN KK Y ip ; i 
M\ OY Ai\ | jd 
HT 94a.4 HT 122b.2 HT 9a.2 HT 119.4 Uf(3) 970b X 999 Ak(3) 830.3 
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Turning now to palaeography, likewise Zakros and Khania stand out in showing 
a palaeography extremely reminiscent of Linear B in terms of overall graphic 
superficial appearance. This is particularly true for a number of documents worth 
drawing attention to: these are ZA 10a, ZA 26a, KH 92 (Figure 17), but also ZA 8 
could fit in well. Speaking in terms of script stricto sensu (leaving aside tablet 
format and layout, i.e. pinacological features), the palaeography of these tablets 
bear such a resemblance to Linear B that the signs inscribed on their surfaces 
could in places plausibly be mistaken for Linear B ones. 


Fig. 17: Linear B-looking palaeography on Linear A from Khania and Zakros 


Khania“’ Zakros 


KH 92 ZA 10a ZA 26a 


In addition to this, some other remarkable palaeographical features can be 
detected at sites located to the north and east of the central mountain ranges of 
Crete. The most striking of these features is the occurrence of a Linear B-looking 
AB 41/si (Figure 18) on a tablet from Zakros (ZA 26a.1). Much interestingly, this is 
the only attestation in Linear A of a si drawn with ‘lateral wings’, looking exactly 
like a Linear B one. Furthermore, Zakros and Arkhanes happen to be the only two 
sites where in Linear A AB 41/si occurs with an additional horizontal stroke in 
the stem (Figure 19, all attestations given). What is more, this is the only variant 
of the sign attested at Arkhanes. Therefore, there seems to be rather compelling 
evidence to entertain the possibility that Linear B AB 41/si, characterised by two 
horizontal strokes in the stem, might have developed under the influences of 
Linear A writing practices in use on the north/east coast. 


44 Drawing by the author from Hallager and Vlasakis 1986: 113. 
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Fig. 18: Linear B-looking AB 41/si 


in 


ZA 26a.1 


Fig. 19: AB 41/si with additional stroke in Linear A 


Ay gl 


ARKH 2.1 ARKH 2.2. ZA15a.5 


Another feature is the twisted-stem variant of AB 30/ni (Figure 20). In Linear A 
this variant is quite rare, as only occurring at Khania and Arkhanes. Apparently, 
this variant was handed over to Linear B along with the more common straight- 
stem one. As to their frequency distribution in Linear B, in the RCT the two var- 
iants (i.e. straight-stem and twisted-stem AB 30/ni) are evenly distributed, but 
in the NEP the twisted-stem variant is by far the most frequent. Moreover, there 
seems to be reason to believe that the twisted-stem variant of AB 31/sa may repre- 
sent an internal development within Linear B, originated by formal analogy with 
twisted-stem AB 30/ni. In fact, in Linear A AB 31/sa never occurs with a twist- 
ed-stem, while in Linear B the twisted-stem variant of both AB 30/ni and AB 31/sa 
happen to be the most frequent ones (see also Figure 7 above). The development 
of the twisted-stem AB 31/sa variant is therefore likely to represent a compelling 
example of sign elaboration within Linear B. 


Fig. 20: Twisted-stem AB 30/ni in Linear A 


ye 


KH 79+89.3 KH 88.2 ARKH 4a.1 


Khania and Zakros show instances of a Linear B-looking AB 38/e, as character- 
ised by two long horizontal strokes, whereas the common Linear A shape usually 
shows little strokes on the legs of the sign (Figure 21). 
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Fig. 21: Linear B-looking AB 38/e in Linear A 
Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 
Khania 


wy A 


KH 7a.2 KH 7a.5 KH 10.4 


Zakros 


ZA 15a.2__ZA 15a.7_ ZA 1b.1 


+ F 


HT 12.4 KN 1b.2 


rs 


ZA 5a.3 


i 


Xd 7596 L178 


Tylissos shows two instances of a Linear B-looking AB 39/pi (TY 2.1, 3b.2). For, in 
Linear B the horizontal stroke falls inside the triangular shape of the sign, while 


in Linear A it is placed on top (Figure 22). 


Fig. 22: Linear B-looking AB 39/pi in Linear A 


Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 
Tylissos 
K th 
KN L 104 
HT 87.2 
TY 2.1 TY 3b.2 


KR & 


PH2.3 KH 10.3 Vc 7646 X 7568 


Knossos show a Linear B-looking instance of AB 11/po (KN 22b) (Figure 23). This 
is the only attestation of the sign at Knossos and it is drawn in a way much resem- 
bling Linear B, with segmented strokes. Instead, the common Linear A shape is 


characterised by a single unbroken line. 
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Fig. 23: Linear B-looking AB 11/po in Linear A 


Attestations Comparanda 
Knossos ee i 
= 4 
l 
KN 22b KH9.1 HT 115a.5 aaNet 


Finally, on Linear A from Khania AB 04/te is drawn with three branches in a way 
much recalling its Linear B counterpart, and unlike the more common Linear A 
variant characterised by multiple branches (Figure 24). 


Fig. 24: Linear B-looking AB 04/te in Linear A 


Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 


ae qe +2 =f y |; = 


PH 12c PH13c PH 15a = 


Khania 


KH6.2  KH6.7 KH104 KH92.1 y 
VY AY 
\7 

(all attestations given) Ea 4 


ZA 6a.2 ZA 9.6 ZA 10a.2 


V 147.5 V 118 


It is worth pointing out that Khania is also remarkable in being the only Cretan 
site other than Knossos to have produced Linear B archival evidence.” It has been 
observed, although rather questionably, that Linear B from Khania might be in 
line with the writing of scribal hand H 115 at Knossos.*° Overall, Khaniote Linear 
B writing appears very neat, simple and straight, somewhat recalling Linear A 


45 A Linear B tablet fragment (label?) has been found at Sissi (Driessen et al. 2012: 24). Linear B 
inscribed stirrup jars have been found at other sites on Crete, esp. Mallia (see esp. Haskell et al. 
2011, Judson 2013); however, stirrup jars do not fall in the category of archival documents. 

46 On this possibility see: Olivier 1993, 1996; Palaima 1993. 
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inscriptions on hard supports. Moreover, some interesting Linear A-looking fea- 
tures (some kind of ‘remnants’ of the Linear A writing tradition) can be detected 
on a Linear B tablet from Khania, namely KH Ar 4.” The most striking of these 
features is AB 41/si drawn in the shape of a trident (KH Ar 4.2) (Figure 25). This 
is the typical shape of Linear A AB 41/si, but the sign never occurs as such else- 
where in Linear B. 


Fig. 25: Linear A-looking AB 41/s/ in Linear B 


KH Ar 4.2 


Second, AB 24/ne on KH Ar 4.2 is drawn in a slightly unusual and distinctive way 
much reminiscent of its Linear A counterpart (Figure 26). For, here the sign shows 
along stroke atop, apparently detached from the stem (the only other comparable 
instance being AB 24/ne as drawn by scribal hand H 115 at Knossos). Interest- 
ingly, all best preserved instances of the sign in Linear A from Khania show a long 
upper stroke (attached to the stem) running the length of the sign, resulting ina 
rather stylised shape. 


Fig. 26: Linear A-looking AB 24/ne in Linear B 


Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 
a 
KH Ar 4.2 
TY 3a.1 KH5.2 F(1) 153v.4 


If we now zoom out and look at the broader context, the palaeography of the 
other Cretan sites included in this analysis, Haghia Triada and Phaistos, seem 
to represent a point of departure from the palaeographical situation outlined 
above. For, these sites appear to show many fewer sign variants (and drawn in 
a slightly more stylised fashion), and share many fewer features with Linear B. 


47 Image and drawing of KH Ar 2 in Hallager & Hallager 2011, Plate 277. 
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Some of these features are discussed in what follows. With reference to Figures 
2-3, it can be noticed that at both Haghia Triada and Phaistos, AB 37/ti only occurs 
in its two-leg variant, without an additional middle stroke. Instead, in Linear B 
only the variant with a third middle stroke was carried on, which in Linear A is 
only attested at sites located north and east of the central mountain ranges of 
Crete. At Haghia Triada and Phaistos AB 06/na only occurs with a unilinear stem, 
while in Linear B both the unilinear and segmented-stem variants are attested. 
Once again, the segmented-stem variant is only attested at sites located north 
and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete. Likewise, also AB 30/ni only 
occurs in its straight-stem variant at Haghia Triada and Phaistos, while in Linear 
B also the twisted-stem variant is attested. As shown earlier, the only examples 
of twisted-stem AB 30/ni in Linear A come from Khania and Arkhanes. At Haghia 
Triada AB 24/ne is consistently drawn very schematic if compared to other Linear 
A examples (Figure 27). Linear B AB 24/ne is likely to have developed out of the 
more curvilinear variant (again attested at north and east sites only), and not 
from the schematic one. Also AB 55/nu shows a very schematic shape (Figure 28), 
with horizontal lines instead of a middle circle. The variant with a middle circle 
is the one more widely attested elsewhere in Linear A and apparently the one 
carried on to Linear B. 


Fig. 27: Linear A schematic AB 24/ne at Haghia Triada 


Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 
— — — ae 
a. 
HT 117a.8 
a. ARKH 3a.1 ARKH 4a.4 ZA 10b.6 F(1)153v.4 V117.3 


ae 


TY 3a.1 KH5.2 
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Fig. 28: Linear A schematic AB 55/nu at Haghia Triada 


Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 
HT 106.1 KN Wb 33b ARKH 3a.4 ZA 5b.1 | Uf 7489 Ce 50.2 


At Haghia Triada AB 10/u shows an additional ‘hook’ on the right-hand side, 
which is never present in other Linear A instances of the sign (Figure 29). In Linear 
B this feature is not present either, and this idiosyncratic variant seems therefore 
to be restricted to Haghia Triada (and note that AB 10/u as drawn at Khania, and 
particularly Zakros, is extremely close to its Linear B counterpart). 


Fig. 29: ‘Hooked’ AB 10/u 


Attestations Comparanda 
LA LB 
HT 10a.3 HT 28b.1 ZA 10a.3 ZA 10b.2. | xd 214 V 145.2 


Finally, another interesting feature apparently restricted to Haghia Triada and 
Phaistos is the replacement of a stroke with a dot in the stem of AB 03/pa. This 
feature is never attested elsewhere in Linear A, nor is it in Linear B. Interestingly, 
using dots instead of strokes seems to have been a trend at Haghia Triada, given 
that also the signs AB 53/ri and AB 17/za show a similar feature (Figure 30). 


Fig. 30: ‘Dotted’ AB 03/pa, AB 53/ri, and AB 17/za in Linear A 
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Conclusions 


In the light of the above discussion, we may now want to pose the question: 
where and how shall we draw lines? In this respect, three lines are worth drawing 
and discussing. The first line is a geographical one, and has an implication on the 
possible area of development of Linear B. This is a line separating sites located 
north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete (namely Khania, Knossos, 
Tylissos, Arkhanes, Mallia and Zakros) from those located in the central-south 
area (Haghia Triada and Phaistos). The evidence here presented and discussed 
would suggest that graphically Linear B is likely to have developed in the area 
north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete (with a special reference 
to coastal sites, like Khania and Zakros).** In fact, Linear A writing practices from 
this area show the most indications of the script starting to get modified in the 
direction of its ‘B’ later variant. Therefore, at least on a graphic level, in order to 
be turned into Linear B the script might have undergone a process of soft adapta- 
tion under the graphic influences of Linear A attested on north-east sites. 

The second line is a taxonomic one, involving our current interpretation and 
classification of Linear A and Linear B. Linear A and Linear B are traditionally 
taken as two separate scripts, with the latter having developed out of the former 
in a straight line. In the scholarship this classification has, over time, become a 
real divide, influencing our approaches to these writing systems. However, the 
evidence offered here would favour a more fluid process of script development. 
In particular, the model showing the flow of variants transmitted from Linear A 
to Linear B lays a stress on continuity and graphic fluidity, and this is especially 
true if we take into account the Linear A-looking features still detectable in Linear 
B from Khania. 

The retention of Linear A graphic variants and their transmission onto Linear 
B would suggest that no strong standardisation process is likely to have taken 
place upon adaptation of the script. This, in turn, would suggest a soft process 
of script adaptation, against a strong standardisation process, to have happened. 


48 This interpretation aligns with the view held by Petrakis 2014 that the Linear B literate 
administration originated in north-central Crete from a fusion of characteristics of the two 
previous systems in use in that area (Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear A, with special reference 
to the so called dubitanda from Knossos and Mallia, i.e. documents plausibly classifiable both 
as Cretan Hieroglyphic or Linear A). In particular, Petrakis (2014: 130) stresses: ‘This particular 
environment, where elements elsewhere more neatly classifiable as “Cretan Hieroglyphic” or 
“Linear A” could have naturally co-existed, may be the most likely matrix for the genesis of the 
Third Palace period literate administrative system (..). This would allow us to place positively 
and squarely the genesis of the latter system in north-central Crete’. 
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This circumstance backs up the assumption that in the transmission process the 
degree of change, also from a purely palaeographical perspective, was kept to a 
minimum. As a result, we may not want to think of a drastic ‘script reform’, but 
rather of gradual change, involving less rupture with the previous system, at least 
on a palaeographical level. Therefore, in this case we may want to remove a line: 
the line marking the divide ‘Linear A vs. Linear B’. For, both Linear A and Linear 
B can be realistically taken as the manifestation of the same ‘Aegean Linear 
script’,“? representing two sides of the same Aegean Linear writing tradition. 

As final remark, another line is worth discussing: the time-line. As seen, 
palaeography has often been used for identifying, and by implication dividing, 
chronological stages in the process of script development (if not even ‘evolu- 
tion’). However, the analysis presented here has shown that palaeography is not 
a reliable method when working on Linear A and Linear B chronology. In fact, 
in Linear A and B, variation in sign shape does not always (and not necessarily) 
have chronological significance, and therefore is not always a good indicator for 
chronological primacy. 
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